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WE began as a nation with an im- 
ported taste for art — a taste con- 
fining itself almost exclusively to the 
comparatively small portion of our peo- 
ple who, by ties of business or kinship, 
kept in constant touch with England and 
the Continent — and which found its best 
expression in the delightful forms of our 
early colonial architecture, furniture and 
the able painting of a small group of dis- 
tinguished men, carefully trained in the 
traditions of the beautiful school of 
painting then flourishing in the mother 
country. 

With the passing of the generation to 
which this inspiration was vital the peo- 
ple of the United States seemed, for a 
long time, to lose all progressive interest 
in matters pertaining to the Arts. The 
practical, educational appeal of the Fine 



Arts was completely neglected, and when 
at rare intervals attempts were made to 
draw public attention to matters relating 
to the Arts, such attempts were dismissed 
with indifference as relating to something 
existing merely as a fad and luxury for 
the rich and idle and certainly not worth 
the serious attention of a serious people. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Art lover of to-day to appreciate the 
arid barrenness of this interregnum of 
ignorance and indifference, and in order 
to fully realize how encouraging the out- 
look now appears to the artist, one must 
have begun his career some thirty or 
forty years ago when conditions were 
quite different, when Art as a profession 
was granted no consideration and the 
man professing it deemed worthy of lit- 
tle more than somewhat pitying interest. 
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A good example of the usual attitude 
of practical people towards the profes- 
sion of the Arts can best be illustrated 
by personal experience. Like all chil- 
dren, when I was a boy I was constantly 
asked this question by well-meaning 
friends of my family: "What are you 
going to be, my boy, when you grow 
up?" And to my invariable reply: "I 
want to be an artist/' came the instant 
and disgusted rejoinder: "And starve in 
a garret." 
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To the practical American of the sev- 
enties and early eighties, Art was cer- 
tainly a negligible quantity — and if it 
was thought of at all, it was as something 
vaguely connected with the work of cele- 
brated men long since passed away who 
belonged to an age and condition of 
things now completely obsolete. There 
was perhaps a scanty handful of people 
who patronized the Arts, craving the 
stimulation and pleasure derivable from 
study and possession, but these enlight- 
ened few were only a drop in the bucket 
of general indifference. Very gradually 
came the first faint signs of an awaken- 
ing interest; yet for years nothing but 
foreign Art was considered of value and 
the quality of the work imported by both 
dealers and collectors was by no means 
of the first order. As for American art 
its patronage or encouragement was un- 
heard of, and the claims of American 
artists, even those whose reputation and 
training had been gained abroad, were 
persistently ignored by their compatriots. 
A very large proportion of them literally 
did "starve in garrets." 

If the American-born artist was not 
versatile enough to be able to turn his 
attention to the more commercial forms 
of art work he was unfortunate indeed. 
Illustrating was the one means by which 
a man of talent could make a comfort- 
able income, but all artists were not fitted 
to take up illustrating successfully, and 
there is little doubt that a number of men 
who might have shone as painters were 
killed, artistically, by having to sub- 
mit to the drudgery attached to current 
illustrating before the introduction of 
modern mechanical processes — processes 
which now enable the illustrator to pro- 
duce his picture in whatever size and 
medium is most convenient, or congenial, 
to him. The work resulting from such a 
system was, of course, far from being 
even moderately satisfying as Art. 

No conditions could have been more 
deadening or discouraging for an artist 
than the situation then existing, and if it 
was hopeless for the artist of training 
and ability what must it have been for 
the student, ignorant but eager to acquire 
the rudiments of his calling? Outside 
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of New York and one or two of the larger 
Eastern cities no facilities were offered 
for his instruction — no means whatever 
were at hand by which he could form 
standards of excellence or acquire the 
necessary technical ability to put his am- 
bitions into practice. There was really 
very little hope for him unless he could 
manage to accumulate the wherewithal for 
a year or two of foreign study, for even 
the best Art Schools of his native land 
were not thoroughly enough equipped to 
offer him a really adequate training in 
any department of the Fine Arts. There 
was nothing upon which to nourish ideals, 
and ideals were, in consequence, distress- 
ingly anemic. 

A general awakening of our people to 
the crying need for proper opportuni- 
ties for comprehensive artistic training 
is popularly supposed to have gained its 
first stimulus from the Fine" Arts section 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
of 187G. This was undoubtedly in part 
the case, but it took another decade to 
arouse any really serious public senti- 
ment. The needs of the artists were still 



ignored or pushed aside by the more 
pressing necessities of our rapid national 
growth. He found himself starving, not 
only for patronage, but for the kindly, 
fostering atmosphere without which the 
quality of his work must inevitably suf- 
fer and decline. The fierce competition 
for earning even the barest necessities of 
life warped and strained his relations 
with his fellow artists; who appeared to 
him to be banded together for the sole 
purpose of preventing him from turning 
his talent to a practical issue. 

And just here let me pause to say a 
word about the mistaken notion that still 
haunts the mind of many a struggling 
artist. Our artistic growth has been, and 
continues to be, hampered and set back 
by a belief that there is a conspiracy 
on the part of men who have already ar- 
rived to retard and prevent the success 
of younger men. No doubt there may 
be occasional instances of this kind, for 
unfortunately ungenerosity and selfish- 
ness are not extinct even in the artistic 
professions, but judging from the ex- 
perience of a long number of years dur- 
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ing which I have repeatedly served on 
juries of selection for all the larger ex- 
hibitions, I believe, in all honesty, that 
only the most single-minded desire pre- 
vails among the jurors to deal fairly 
with, and to select and approve of, only 
what is considered best in the material 
presented for judgment. Any open dem- 
onstration of personal jealousy or ill 
feeling is quite impossible, and while the 
quality of the judgment may be ques- 
tioned there can be no doubt of its in- 
tegrity. 

Very gradually all over our country 
conditions have changed and an interest 
in art has grown with astonishing ra- 
pidity. The making of great fortunes 
and greater facilities for cultivation by 
travel have fostered ambitions founded 
upon a realization of the important part 
played by the Fine Arts in the life of 
the people of civilized Europe. 

This broadened outlook has opened 
eyes whose vision was previously re- 
stricted and stunted by ignorance; so 
that it is now a difficult matter to find 
the smallest town in the United States 
which does not make some attempt to 
cultivate and encourage a taste for the 
Arts. 

Americans practicing the various 
branches of the Fine Arts have achieved 
distinction abroad. Foreign govern- 
ments have purchased the works of our 
men who have gradually made their way 
into the foremost ranks of International 
Art. Medals and distinctions have been 
bestowed so liberally that the timid 
American collector has at last begun to 
believe in native talent and the quality 
of our average work has risen until it 
has reached an unparalleled level. Our 
school of landscape painters, to my mind, 
easily leads the world, while our best 
figure painters, although fewer in num- 
ber, certainly manage to hold their own 
with the best of the foreigners. The 
strength and vigor of much of the work 
of our younger men is more than prom- 
ising, and with their constantly increas- 
ing advantages should not fail to come 
to a sure and fine development. 

While it is still an agreeable experi- 
ence, it is no longer absolutely neces- 



sary for the young artist to boast a 
European reputation in order to win 
success and recognition; and our own 
great Winslow Homer has triumphantly 
proved that we can now produce men of 
first-rate accomplishment without depend- 
ence upon foreign training. 

Our private and public collections are 
rapidly becoming world renowned, and 
the generosity of our wealthy citizens in 
founding and endowing public institu- 
tions for the benefit and study of Art are 
a source of legitimate national pride. 

Even our Government, which for so 
long lagged distressingly behind in its 
attention to the claims of the Fine Arts, 
has latterly awakened to a partial recog- 
nition of its responsibilities and by its 
encouragement has set the official seal of 
governmental authority upon the impor- 
tance of Art to our people. 

We are now in process of training an 
enormous number of children to respect 
and interest themselves in the Art prod- 
uct of their country, and the intelligent 
and immediate response on the part of 
these children to opportunities offered, 
makes it by no means a sanguine belief 
that in another generation or two we 
shall have developed among our citizens 
an ingrained love of the Fine Arts com- 
parable to that now prevailing among 
the people in the older nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The number of Art students in our 
various schools is something astounding, 
and the turning of a great number of 
these students toward Art Crafts is not 
the least encouraging feature of this 
tremendous wave of Art interest. 

Not only are the institutions wholly 
devoted to the study of Art accomplish- 
ing great things, but the instruction of 
Art in our public and high schools is 
claiming expert attention and being 
raised to a highly commendable quality 
— the scope of the teaching is constantly 
being widened and its methods improved. 

The impetus having been given, it 
now remains for us to see that this thor- 
oughly awakened interest is properly di- 
rected and guided, that the quality of our 
public monuments, the architecture and 
mural decoration of our buildings is 
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maintained at the highest level so that 
the youth of our country may instinctive- 
ly cultivate high standards. 

Our people have proved themselves 
generous to an unprecedented degree. 
In Europe, where for centuries nations 
have accustomed themselves to regard 
Kings and Princes as the natural pur- 
veyors of Art to the people, the State 
has gradually, assumed the responsibility 



of fostering the Arts. With us condi- 
tions are quite different. We hope, of 
course, in time to broaden and extend 
governmental interest in the cause of 
the Fine Arts, to widen and raise the 
standard of the supervision of public 
buildings and all public undertakings in- 
volving artistic expression; but we shall 
continue to be largely dependent upon 
individual generosity for the enlarging 
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of our collections and the expanding of 
their educational scope. 

That our wealthy citizens are increas- 
ingly conscious of the responsibility and 
the importance of encouraging the edu- 
cational possibilities of the Fine Arts 
as a refining influence upon the manners 
and character of our people is fully dem- 
onstrated in the annual reports of our mu- 
seums. Millions are each year bestowed 
and carefully expended for the purchase 
of such objects as shall best educate and 
help the people. 

That the spending of vast sums in this 
manner is not merely due to a theory 
or fad on the part of a few Art lovers, 
but that it has a direct bearing upon the 
life of the people, can be amply demon- 
strated. 

Some twenty years ago I was told by 
a man interested in the manufacture of 
printed cretonnes that he was obliged 
to import all his designers from France, 
and that this obligation was a source 
of constant trouble and difficulty in his 
business, as at the end of about three 
years the designs of the men imported 
had so deteriorated that the designers 
had to be sent back and replaced by new 
men. The reason for this was the fact 
that these men, accustomed at home to 
profit by the ample resources of their 
museums for a renewal of ideas, at the 
close of a short period in this country, 
where no such advantages were obtain- 
able, found themselves at the end of their 
resources and unable to produce really 
good designs. This excuse can no longer 
be offered by workmen in our greater 



cities, where sufficient material is now 
exhibited for nourishing inspiration in 
all branches of craftsmanship. 

Notwithstanding all this astounding 
growth of general interest in Art we 
have certainly been unnecessarily held 
back by a lack of concentrated effort. 
It is only within the last few years that 
the American Federation of Arts has 
been established and already the quality 
of its work has proved its utility to the 
cause of the Fine Arts. How extensive 
is the interest now in process of awaken- 
ing is made evident by the swarms of 
people eager to avail themselves of every 
privilege extended to them by our 
museums and galleries; but not until 
these people can be brought to realize 
that Art is to be cherished by them as an 
individual possession — an integral part 
of their daity life — will there be a possi- 
bility of our producing a distinctively 
national Art. 

An Italian workman had occasion to 
pass through a room in the house of one 
of my friends on his way to the little 
job of repairing for which his services 
were required. It was noticed that he 
paused before a small bas-relief hanging 
on one of its walls, and he was asked 
if he knew what it was. He answered 
proudly and with a brightening face, 
"Oh, yes, it is by our Donate!!©/' 

When this spirit of personal owner- 
ship takes hold of our people nothing 
can keep us from developing an original 
school of Art as distinctly American as 
the distinctive Art of any previous epoch 
or country. 
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THE type of drinking vessels known 
as "mazers" were in use from the 
12th to the 16th century. The earliest 
specimens in existence, two in number, 
are of the 14th century, but contempo- 
rary records speak of them two hundred 
years earlier. 

These bowls, which never possessed 



handles, were made of wood, properly 
of maple, and hence the name "mazer" 
(the German for "marking"), owing to 
the spotted appearance of this wood.. 
Spencer speaks of "a mazer ywrought of 
the maple warre." The more common 
varieties, without any ornamentation, 
have all disappeared; those that have 



